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101). Such problems, therefore, call the more distinctly for treat- 
ment at his hands ; so that the discussion of them, which he an- 
nounces as in prospect, may be expected at once to clear up the 
epistemological basis of his system and to promote a more precise 
understanding of his central principle itself. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

L'annee philosophique , publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 
i4 e annee, 1903. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. 314. 

A little more than one half of this volume (pp. 139-308) consists of 
the reviews or notices of the philosophical literature in French, ori- 
ginal works, new editions, and translations, of the year 1903. Some 
106 works are reviewed; most of them by the editor, M. Pillon, 
the rest by M. Dauriac. The notices are grouped under the four 
rubrics : ' Metaphysique, psychologie, et philosophic des sciences ' (27 
titles) ; ' Morale, histoire, et philosophic religieuses ' (41 titles) ; ' Phi- 
losophic de 1' histoire, sociologie, et pedagogie ' (17 titles) ; ' Histoire 
de la philosophic, esthetique, et critique ' (21 titles). Students have 
come to esteem highly the character of M. Pillon's critical notices, 
which through a long course of years have become well known. Those 
in this volume maintain the standard set in past years. 

Besides this bibliographical matter, the volume contains a brief 
notice of the late M. Charles Renouvier (pp. 309-311), and four 
original articles : " Le morale d'Epecure " (pp. 1-12) by V. Brochard ; 
" La critique de Bayle, critique des attributs de Dieu (simplicity) " 
(pp. 13-84) by F. Pillon ; " Essai sur l'instinct realiste, Descartes et 
Th. Reid " (pp. 85-114) by L. Dauriac; "Corrections a la plus 
recente des traductions franchises des ' Prolegomenes ' de Kant " (pp. 
1 15-138) by O. Hamelin. 

M. Brochard's article is an interesting exposition of an aspect of 
Epicureanism often overlooked or misunderstood by historians of 
philosophy. Epicureanism seems to contradict itself in teaching that 
the only good is bodily pleasure, and that nevertheless the wise man 
can and ought to be happy, even when overwhelmed by suffering. 
How reconcile these positions? Although the only pleasure is 
corporeal, still that pleasure, according to Epicurus, after being actu- 
ally experienced, may be remembered or anticipated. Now it is the 
mind that remembers and expects ; and in that sense there are mental 
pleasures ; but mental pleasure is always remembered or expected 
bodily pleasure. Man can at will call up images of the past that are 
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agreeable or avoid those that are painful. He can exercise upon 
himself, thus, a sort of auto-suggestion or hallucination. In other 
words, to be happy it is sufficient that one believe himself so to be. 
One can believe what one wills, every judgment being an act of free- 
will. Thus happiness is always within reach of the wise man. Apart 
from immediate bodily pleasures, the happiness which the Epicurean 
sage experiences at will, and no matter what circumstances he may be 
in, being always the image or memory of a past pleasure, it cannot 
be said that the two parts of the Epicurean doctrine are contradic- 
tory. The wise man, then, ought always withdraw his attention from 
bodily ills, annihilate them in turning his thought from them, and 
take refuge in the ideal world, or, in other words, live exclusively 
the life of the mind. This is the aspect of Epicureanism often over- 
looked or obscured by historians. The Epicurean formula of happi- 
ness thus contains two parts, not always united, but which the wise 
man ought to try and reconcile : ' Not to suffer in body and not to 
be troubled in mind. ' 

The difficulty, of course, is to comprehend how memory images, 
which are nothing but weakened sensations, can by a simple act of will 
become strong enough to neutralize actual sensations or transform 
them into their opposites. Nevertheless, the view that they can do so 
is not peculiar to Epicureanism : it was asserted by the Stoics and by 
the post-Aristotelian philosophers of antiquity generally. " From the 
days of Archimedes it has been known that a great and strong idea or 
an intense joy can render us momentarily insensible to impressions 
from without. Do not history, psychology, and physiology constantly 
show us, in the conceptions of the mystics, or in the pathological 
illusions of certain maladies, in the phenomena of ecstasy, images 
strong enough to counter-balance external impressions and to replace 
them? The phenomena of hypnotism, of suggestion, of intoxication 
produced by certain substances, daily force upon our attention analo- 
gous examples." Intense ills and cruel maladies are, too, happily ex- 
ceptions in ordinary life. 

However much we may deride the view that to evoke joyous recol- 
lections is enough to master pain or to nourish favorable hopes, never- 
theless Epicurus has the merit of having seen that our recourse against 
adversity is, in the last analysis, within ourselves. He saw that wisdom, 
as Descartes later defined it, is ' the effort to conquer ourselves rather 
than fortune, and to change our desires rather than the order of the 
world. ' 

M. Brochard, in the course of his interesting study, points out that 
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Epicureanism is toto ctxlo different from Cyrenaicism ; and that it 
cannot be confounded, as in Guyau's Morale d' Epicure (1878), with 
modern English Utilitarianism. 

M. F. Pillon's article is in continuation of the series of similar 
studies published by him in previous issues of L' annee. The spiritual- 
ist theologians and metaphysicians name simplicity, to which they join 
unity, as one of the attributes of God (p. 13). Fenelon, for example, 
teaches that the divine simplicity is infinitely more perfect than that 
of created spirits (p. 14). His conception of unity and simplicity, 
which excludes all difference of qualities and of perfections from the 
divine nature, lands us in the absolute One of Neo-Platonism (p. 17). 
It cannot be reconciled with consciousness and personality in God 
(p. 20), and hence is far from the deistic, let alone the Christian con- 
ception (p. 20). 

Avoiding this Neo-Platonic conception of absolute simplicity, sim- 
plicity of substances, such as Cartesian dualism assigns to the human 
mind and created spirits in contrast with the composite nature of body, 
maybe assigned to God (p. 22). But such simplicity contradicts an- 
other attribute assigned to God by the same theologians and philos- 
ophers : infinity (p. 23). Bayle contends that infinity (immensite) in 
God, like local presence in the finite mind, can only be regarded as 
real extension (p. 23). He therefore takes an agnostic attitude and 
approves as legitimate and wise the silence of the poet Simonides re- 
garding the divine nature (p. 27) ; and, in criticising the view of Leib- 
niz that all substances possess the attributes of simplicity and spirit- 
uality, Bayle asks how a simple substance can manifest a variety of 
activities (p. 63). 

We have not space to follow M. Pillon in his further interesting 
presentation and discussion of views of Malebranche ; of the views of 
Vacherot, Saisset, Paul Janet, and others regarding simple unextended 
atoms or dynamic points; of Kant's second antimony, and of the views 
of Renouvier. M. Pillon's article is rich in suggestive statements and 
critical observations regarding the notions of unity and simplicity as 
related to personality, substance, identity, space, and the like. 

The third article, by M. Dauriac, is entitled " Essai sur l'instinct 
realiste, Descartes et Th. Reid. ' ' By the ' realistic instinct, ' M. Dauriac 
means the natural and universal disposition, which everyone manifests, 
to believe invincibly in the reality of things (p. 85). This realistic 
instinct has no less force with Descartes than with Reid ; only Descar- 
tes feels obliged to show its legitimacy, while Reid is content to 
describe it and, having done so, to submit to it. They both end in 
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accepting the same position, but differ in methods of reaching it : the 
conclusion of Descartes being the starting point with Reid (p. 106). 

The fourth article consists of emendations of the French translation 
of Kant's Prolegomena published by Hachette, Paris, 1891. 

G. M. Duncan. 

Yale University. 

Species and Varieties : Their Origin by Mutation. Lectures 
delivered at the University of California. By Hugo de Vries. 
Edited by D. T. MacDougal. Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1905. — pp. xviii, 847. 

When the author's ' Mutationstheorie ' appeared (Vol. I, 1901, 
Vol. II, 1903), it was characterized as the most important contribu- 
tion which had been made to the theory of evolution since the time of 
Darwin. Following that appearance, it has been shown that a number 
of independent lines of investigation converge to support and con- 
firm the hypothesis advanced therein. 

The 'Mutationstheorie' presented the complete detailed evidence, 
obtained from trustworthy historical records and from experimental 
researches carried on for twenty years, for this new theory of the ori- 
gin of species. The present volume repeats some of these descriptions, 
but the results of new experiments have been added and a wider choice 
of material has been made from recent current literature on the 
subject. It is, however, the more important phases that are here 
emphasized. 

At the beginning, it is important to note that, in the author's own 
opinion, the results of his work are in almost full accord with the 
principles laid down by Darwin. In one point, however, they differ. If 
Darwin's theory is a theory of selection, it is not necessarily a theory 
of descent, and that of de Vries is this. All evolutionary science is 
now based on the general idea of descent with modification, but this 
is quite independent of the modus in single instances of the change 
of one species into another. 

The present work consists of twenty-eight lectures arranged in six 
groups. The first lecture is an introduction dealing with ' Theories of 
Evolution ' and ' Methods of Investigation. ' Natural selection is only 
a sieve, and is not a force of nature or a direct cause of improvement. 
It presupposes such a change. Darwin recognized two methods of 
change, the one, mutations, the other, variations or ' fluctuations. ' 
Wallace and the Neo-Lamarckians reject the first, but in de Vries' s 
opinion " species are not known to originate in any other way " than 



